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ABSTRACT - 
. This paper describes the development of a sieqlation 


+ technique that can be used in the training of infant day care 


administrators and personnel. The planning of the simulation was 
designed ag a training experience for graduate students in an early . 
childhcod educaticn program. Students, faculty members and child care 
professionals from the ccmmunity were asked to role play the parts of 
adbrector, teacher, ihe aide, community ner eaee are re 206 junior 
college representative. Participants were divided into small groups 


and given envelopes of "in-box" materials, letters and semos on 


specific situations and problems typically confronting day care 
personnel each week. In the first phase of the simulation, all 
participants assumed the role of the director. In the second stage 
the scene shifted to a staff meeting for which different: roles were 
assigned. The third phase was an advisory board meeting. Participants 
attempted to organize materials in terpgs of priority within each 
phase of the simulation and solvé the most important problems. 
Summaries of small group discussions and consensus on topics were 
recorded. These records were used in an evaluation of the session, as 
were summary evaluations by individual participants and evaluation 
forms filled out at the end of group simulations. The evaluation 


. procedure is discussed in detail, and reccamendations for potential 


use of the simulation are made. Appendices include the background 
information presented to participants: a description of the sisulated 
center, in-box materials, and the evaluation form used by 
participants. (SB) 
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Introduction 


As the numbers of children in center-based daycare hasbeen increas- 


ing, the number of persons involved in early childhood education, as 
practitioners or academicians, has also increased. A/major problem has 
been providing training procedures, such as workshops, to bring persons 


in the field together. Another “difficulty has been the failure to train 


"any personnel for the decision- “making positions “they will be called upon 


to fill. > The present report describes” a procedure in which parents, 
students, early childhood practitiofers, researclers, and academicians, 
as well] as‘ other Ingenestee people cén be brought together to actively 
grapple with issues ina eaten? problem-solving TOR ‘the simulation 


« 


of an infant Bi Soy be Setting. 


Overview 
' ‘ : | “4 

This report describes the development of a simulation technique, 

adapted from methods having wide application in industry and in higher . , 

education, for uses related ta infant daycare-settings. In this simut 

tation we have created, dheeink written and other materials, a parti ay 

setting requiring participants to role play the parts of persons invplved 

in such a'site (i.e., teachers, parents, administrators). Participants + 

are thas ‘introduced to the most: salient issues and cohet on to - 


different saan cn in making aor “dectstons. | 


/ 
} 3 
} f 
This report wil} describe the background and organization of the ° 
’ simulation process, the simulation itself, the evaluation, and recommen- | 


dations’ concerning the use of simulation for training in the field of 


early childhood /development. 


F Background 


Administrative roblem solving ‘in daycare pro rams . 
} There nhs been little systematic study of, administrative decision-, : ° 
making précetures as they pertain to daycare programs. Perhaps, this is , 
j because admihistrative practices have characteristically not evolved out 
_of the needs| of daycare centers, but rather have’ been suipead from other 
organizational; structures. The Office of Child Devetopment (Cohen, 
1974) has siete baed some guidelines for the formation of daycare adminis+ 
trative practice. These guidelines, which provided the structure for 


| our simulation, will be reviewed in this section, / ane 
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"an the typical daycare setting, the broad division of piel atetrative 
tasks is between’ the ‘board of | hla ae ‘and thie program director. The . 
board of directors, or advisory board, usual ly consisting of ten to 20 
members is legally responsible for: ‘the action’ of the organization, , 
Generally this bodys composed of community representatives, parents, 
funding agents, and professionat specialists in child development. ; 

The board of directors performs: at least four basic functions: 

(1) outlining the goals for the. ‘program; (2) evaluating performance, 
(G) estab] ishing a link between ‘the community and the daycare center, 
and (4y Bina S the pre gren director to whom it t delegates vise ia aid 
authority. : . +. o as 

The director is vaanoieaie for, the day-to- “day func tioning of the- 


daycare program and ‘serves. as the liaison beeen the Board, the staff, 


: the. children, and the parents.. The director has the responsibility of — 


‘recruiting new staff, organizing programs, for staff developnent, record 


keeping on. the childvens organizing and. “supervising parent involvenent, 


vy twadiita ining good ei i relations, circulating publicity, ia evaluating 


> Soa | x 
a 


be "program. . Pe too. : a ; : . ’ 


“This, aden strat ive: Franevork is any adaptation. of the structure and 
funct{on- of ‘business end tri tional schoo] organtzationa systenp 


However, little.attgntion. as. Been given to the unique processes of. 


Pee 


. policy formation” in daycare, ‘and: ‘poré-tnportantly, it is a rare training... 


program which exposes potential ‘daytare ‘administrators to any sort of 


’ preparation for the diverse roles they will later be called upon to 


Assume, , Thus, daycare directors and teachers .find themselves faced with 


a wide range of problems for which they have had: little or no training 


and jn which they have little expertise. 
’ 


6: y 


Simulation in Education 
y 


Although Simulation has been used in administrative studies ‘in ‘ 
schools of education, it has been geared directly toward communicating 

the process of decision making, and, often content. issues pes been 
distinctly secondary in importance. ’ Cruickshank (1961) defined ‘simylation 
as the creation of specific = to be sina by parvreigants to va 
provide them with dreblanesnivdag experiences. deed lbns are made on 

the basis of previous training and available information, Content is 

not part of this definition, Similarly, in educational research, simula- 
tion has been used to study the process and outcome of administrative 
behavior per se, not the issues (Cunningham, 1971) . 

Infant daycare is a very new field. There is still bei controversy 
over the desirability.of group care for infants. Nonetheless,. many 
agencies are undertaking or planning for infant daycare programs. 
Decisions about the conduct af these programs need to be made with full 
cognizance of the issues involved. The content of decisior’s in infant 
as icee- Fa ives careful enphasis. Therefore, this simulation was 
developed to acquaint participants with the types of issues and concerns 


pertinent to infant daycare (i.e., the content. issues) and to provide 


insights into perspectives on the décision-making processes involved. 


Purpose ofthe Simulation 
: f : 
The major purpose of this sinqulation was twofold. First, the 
planning of the simulation was an/educational, training experience for 
the. graduate students in the Early Childhood Development Specialization. 


Second, the simulation itself was to serve as a model of a trdining 


1 


. 


procedure tn which active participation was required and differing 


" perspectives in problem-solving were illuminated. That is, instead of 


simply discussing infant daycare, ‘participants were called upon to 
“aptively negotiate within such a setting, 
An auxiliary purpose was to bring together in@ividuals with different 
backgrounds and orientations (i.e., students, practitioners, academicians). 
. An additional goal was to develop a multifaceted evaluation: procedure 
which would sunrdach the simulation context from qualitative and ecological 


“perspectives with application to other training efforts. 


Organization’ and Development of the Simulation 


The daycare simulation was organized by a faculty member and a 
group of students in the Early Childhood Development graduate. program. at, 
the University of California, Los Angeles. At the first planning meeting, 
interested: students developed a io of major issues in early child 
development and education deemed of critical importance in infant daycare. 
The directors of two early childhood infant centers provided ideas for 
the issues. Students were then assigned to develop a snacneuetel of a 
fictional infant daycare setting (see Appendix 1), to write simulation 
ground rules that would provide an organizational framework, and to 
develop in-box waterials for the chosen issues. 

The in-box procedure was chosen because it. provided flexibility in 
presenting issues, in examining roles, and-in varying settings. By “in- 
box,” we are referring to the memos and letters. which are likely to 
appear on the desk of the director of an infant daycare center at the 


beginning of a busy week. Participants could be given the opportunity 


8 


to assume, fire. the role of director and then, of teacher, aide, parent, 


* 
community representative, or governing body representative. 
» 


Issues. .The issues chosen to serve as the core for the development 
of the in-box were (1) attachment-separation, and parent-infant, garetaker- 
“infant interaction; (2) curriculum; (3) teacher training; (4) health 


Services; (5) mu]ticultural concerns; and (6) expansion alternatives 


ractitioners and. program seminars. 


including satellite dias and a family ee network, All of these 


issues were derived from the input from 
An example’ of ay in-box item developed to highlight attachment and’~ 
separation issues, ie telephone memo from a mother concerned that her 
* child cries when the mother ‘drops her off at the center, and cries when 
the mother takes her home in the late afternoon. A second example is a 
teacher memo concerning whether a mother should be allowed to breast , 
feed at the center. Additidnal examples of, in-box materials for each 
topic are given in Appendix 2. | 
. Ground rules. The following rubes were developed for the eiaitatiol: 
I. Ouring the initial time period, take notes on your position 
corcerning ace letters, and telephone messages which are in , 
your envelopes. 
The roles and positions assumedadyring the simulation should 
be maintained throughout the segment... In ather words, it is 
essential to maintain a consistent position. It is understood 
that the positions expressed are not necessarily your own, 
It is important to respond in terms of your role, and to 
aptinlcne didianes or discussion with participants who are 


assuming the same role or assuming other roles. 


ae: 


You will be SPhee to assumer several rdles one at a time during 


the sii@ation, The roles are: om, 


2. Director — 


% ‘ 
7 - Teacher ay 
| a a She a F ~~ Py 
- Parent ’ 
: : a 
- ° Aide (community person, junior coTlege Student) 
a 
f - . Community representatives ae , é, 
- Junior cal lege representatives : - wer 


a } 
Sibi this is a simulation of a practical situation with. specific 


problems ws issues. Try to address yourself to these in as dfrect, and 
clear way as you can. 

Organizational struckure: Each group les to be composed of a 
facilitator, a-recorder, and’ eight to ten participants. The role of the 
facilitator was (1) explaining. the purpose, goals, and batkground of the 
simulation to the group; (2) aiding the participants in ss orforities ) 
to the many possible. topics for discussion; (3) assigning roles to i. 
participants and ‘changing role assignments ‘in the course of the simulation 
{this would mean that, for axils a person who had just role played a ‘ 

a director would suddenly be cast in the role of a parent); (4) presenting 
opposing viewpoints to stimulate discussion; (5) deciding when to shift 
to a different form or phase of the simulation; (6) maintaining an open 
atmosphere in which, participants felt comfortable speaking; (7) eliciting 
feedback from the group about their experience in the simulation: through™ ‘ 


discussion and reporting on evaluation forms; (7) summarizing the group's 


¢ 


discussion at the final meeting. 
The role of the recorder was (1) keeping a record of the topics afd 
positions expressed, (2) assisting the facilitator and providing feedback > 


10 - , 
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. 7 . i. =" ot & . 
- as problems arose either in abiding by the ground*rules of the simulation 


on. clarifying points made by participants tis6:; perhaps saying, “it 


sounds as if the director and teacher are actually son iig for the’ same 


t 


_thing,. more parent involvenent"), (3) det leutne essential content and’ J 
process ia at the conclusion of each phase’of the similation, and 


(4) summarizing with thé facilitator. : ‘ 


«} 


. Tags with first names only were distributed to all participants. 
“Tt was intended that no introductions would be made ung] after the 
Simulation; so that. status and experience distinctions would not be 
evident from titles but might evolve in terms of individual. contributions. 
4 Each of the participants was asnionel a role to play in the initial 
segment and were asked to volunteer’ for additional roles later in the 


simulation. 


Stages in the development of: the simulation. -Following the initial 
planning work, individual committee members presented the materials they 


v1 had developed to the planging group for review and revision., These 
enue materials included memos to teachers aha staff, telephone messages, 
letters to the director; letters to be sent home to parents, and ‘inven- 
=e tohes of equipment available at the center. At subsequent Teatinus, 
the committee itself staged’ rehearsals of*the simulation to determine 
gthe value of the’ individual in-box contents for, stimulating discussion. 
The trial experiences wate the basis for selecting or eliminating a” 
number of materials to be used in the actual simatation: 
". The goal of the rehearsals was also to standardize procedures and . 
train the erie facilitators and recorders. At the Final. meeting, 7 
discussion focused on group dynamics and methods ta’ ‘bncouraae or discourage 


interaction. It was emphasized that the role of facilitator and recorder 
; ~ oe ee 
| fi M . » f 


. 


' . < would’be to encourage’all members to participate and to preveht one’ © 
person or several persons from dominating the discussion. gs 4 

: Rar JOON Bis. : : 
The Simulation in Operation * 


’ & 


“Approximately 44 graduate students in education and psychology, 
a 7 Faculty members from a number of depaptonnts across campus, and profes~- 


/ 
sionals involved in child care from the commu ty, attended the stimulation, 


The simulation took place for. two hours in the afternoon: _Foyr groups. 
were set up, balanced according to $ex and participating groups. 
Two groups were specifically designated to focus on mul ticul tural issues, 
As participants arrived they were given envelopes which contained 
their group assignments, the setttiig description and three packets of 
in-box materials, one for’ each phase of the simulation. Participants - on 
were ae welcomed and - a drfentat sy the simulation goals and procedures. 
It was explained that the sets of gata and this application ‘of the 
simulation process had not been implemented previously. The in-box 
procedure was ‘described: participants had been given background raterials, 
‘memos, ‘and letters’ which could be on the desk of a bilsy daycare adminis- 
_trator. It would be up to participants to organize the materials within 
each phase of the simulation and to’ solve the most important problems. 
“Fihally, the three phases of thé simulation (meetings of first all 
directors, then staff, and finally the advisory” board) were described. 
Participants were then directed to go to their xaatt gripe, according. 
to assignments on their envelopes. , 
In the first part of the simulation, all participants assumed: the 


role of director. Participants were. given time to read the daycare 
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_’» “center description (see Appendix A.I), the roster of children (see ~ 


-_Rppendix A 11), and one packet of in-box contents (memos and letters) 
which had been distribbted to each person. They were instructed to note 
their responses as director to individual items and to order the group 
of materials in terms of priority for the director's attention. At.this 
_ pointy, discussion centered on similarities and differences among directors — 
“concerning prtorities oF responses to tndividual items. ms . 
- In the second ‘stage of the simulation, which’ bdgan about 30 minutes 
; later, at the direction of the facilitator, the setting shifted to a 
staff meeting. Roles of teacher, aide, director, snd cavers were assigned . 
fe to. participants. . These roles were shifted as this »hase progressed. 
Items which had been tabled in part one, and the second packet of materials . 
were introduced at the staff meeing according to an tgenda (see Appendix 
1 kan - 
The third stage was the advisory board meeting. This part of the 
simulation began at the discretion of the facilitator, after about 40 
atnutee of stat? meeting. Issues from the first two stages which were 
deemed appropriate and the contents of a third packet of materials were 
reviewed by the participants in their new roles. Governing board and 
community representative roles were added to the extSting roles at this 
point. : ys 
At the end of the time allotted-for the small group simulatfons, 
the recorder summarized the discussions and the consensus on topics 
discussed. - Participants then completed written evaluation forms (See 
] Appendix C). Then, participants from all groups convened for a group 
iF "discussion. At this time, recorders presented their group summary 


reports, and a debriefing occurred, focusing on the effectiveness of the 


i3 ‘, 


| 
simulation procedure and suggestions, criticisms, or comments of partici- 


pants. Refreshments and informal discussions fol lowed. 


Evaluation 


The deve of an sectiatien procedure by. students had been 
designated as a major purpose ‘of the simulation. . There. were three mer 
: parts of the evaluation of the sionixttone ‘a participant summary, 
recorder's reports and ecological observations. In the first, the : 
participant summary, évattiacien forms were distributed to all participantss 
at the end of the small group simulations. These forms focused upon 
background information about participants, expectations of participants, 
comfort in participation, and value of simulation fn education (see 
Appendix C for the complete form). The format was adapted from Takanishi, 
. Chaille, Garduque, Lovaas, and Pletcher (1974). The second part of the 
evaluation was drawn from recorder's reports, ink summaries of smal] 
groups. The third part of the evaluation*was completed by a “roving - 
eveluator” who spent some time in each group to gather more “qualitative “t 
and ecological observations. Each part of the evaluation will be sum- 


~ > 


marized in the following sections. e 


| 

Part one: Summa, evaluation forms ; | ' 
” participant information.’ Of the 45 sneieieliie,. 42 completed 

evaluation forms. Twenty-eight participants were students; five were 

staff members from communi ty facilities, five were faculty members, and 

four others were school administrators, a postdoctoral “candidate, and a 

“high school student. ‘Ten partictpants had had direct contact with an - 

“ae ; 14 


ee - 


. a . 


infant facility or center; 32 had not. ‘Twelve participants were male; 


’ 30 were female. - om ; 

a Expectation’ for the simulatton. Of the participants, two expected 
to come and Jisten to a large group lecture; 14 expected to parcipate 
ina highly formalized, highly structured smal] group. situation; 17 

’ expected to participate in a very open-ended, unstructured small group 
situation; seven had no idea what the sftuation would be or thought they | - 
would observe others. * F. 
~% ; Nineteen felt the simulation fulfilled their expectations; 14 felt 

jt fulfilled their expectations to some extent; five felt it did not; 
four did not answer. 

Interest in the simulation. When asked which part of the simulation 
chy were most interested in (all directors, staff meeting, or advisory 

*% board), the greatest number (20) chose the staff meeting as first cieinie 
. This was fol Towed by preference Fur the directors section; with the 
‘ advisory tenting the least favored as first choice, and mast favored as- 
second choice. Four persons sis eiage that alt he sections were of 
equal interest to them, - 

“Description of groups, In response to how participants would 
describe their small Simulation groups, 28 felt comfortable in the . 
group; 32 felt everyone was actively involved; one felt only a few 
people participated; and three (graduate students) felt hesitant about 
entering the discussion. | 

Nineteen participants felt they had a chance to raise all the 
issues and concerns. they had in their small groups; 23 did not feel: they _ 


had the chance. : > 


we , 


© . ; ~ 
? % . a 68 


me of sinslation ols ufgestions. Thirty-one participants felt 


—— this type of stinutaton would be valuable to other students, parents, 
i : "an people involved in fhild care; nine were uncertain. There were ho 
respondents wha indicted that the simulation would not be useful to 
others. ; * } 

~ hoproxinately ‘half thé participants made comments in the space 
"provided for Suggest ions, At changes An FOr topics, or organization. 


“The anferss shong | sale who responded was that: there should be fewer 


ee : reo, ‘And letters, arid more time alfeeted for role play--at least three ' 
i . ‘or fue hours. Others suggested there be fewer rote changes so that one 
* person would maintain the same role all afternoon. Four others said: 


they felt there was no need to change anything; it was “very good as ft 


~ 4 was." 
‘ ; és 
Part two: _Reporters' _observatfons . * 


"Reporters from three” of the four groups reported participants found 
/ it easy to adopt roles and express opinions not necessarily their own, 
: Although there was some initial awkwardness noted, there was almost no 
resistance and once started, renee seemed to enjoy role playing. 
' .. The differing styles of the groups were evident from the reporters 
, summaries. One group facilitator had begun by telling participants 
there was no reason “they couldn't have fun. * Throughout that group's: 
" veport; a more fluent style and less cumkersome attitude were reflected.. 
In contrast, twd other groups became enmeshed in describing administrative 
“wate . . 
"Three groups reported that the participants were pegtiningy to get 


very involved in roles during the. last Sadiaki the advisory board 
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‘neeting. These reporters expressed a ‘preference for’ a Tonger Simulation 
| perfod--maybe three hours (nstead of anhour and a half. The fourth 
group, however, reported participants were tired by the ast “segment. aH i 
This group seemed to have adopted an sida of dealing with th alpost all al " 
“the individual menos briefly. * } 


/ " ‘ t ee Se 


~ Across groups,” the memos which were the most interesting and contro- ©  * - 


; versial were those concerning expansion se for the center, a 


letter: to parents PaniceITinY adopting a sensorimotor curriculum, Me ‘, ¥ . 
letter from a community member sugg etna the, staff be modified t 
reflect the ethnic composition of ‘th commun (ty, a letter trom a compe |, 
offering a bottle pron tor cribs, and\a request from a university group. ' 


for ‘permission to do research on mother-child interaction at the denter. 
é mn « : 


Part three “Ecological observations 


, This section of ‘the ‘evaluation discusses environmental qualit tes ; 


Ce eee 


t~ 
and dimensions and ‘individual styles within the s{mitation task as well. 
4 
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7. Physical environment and materials. Three cleeeesite and a large + 


(office were the-set tings tn which ‘workshop participants simulated the 


. “as the organization’ of ‘groups and behaviors. “gt ) 


Sunnyside Infant Day Care Center. pe physical arrangements were avail- 
. able. | vIn one room the chairs were positioned around a. circular tabJe in’ 


a typical group testing fashion. jIn the other rooms the tables were 


: placed on the periphery of the rvom wi th chai rs arranged in a large oval ee 
around the center of the room. fach room was ‘set up to accomodate te . 
twelve participants... a “ Me! . . ; a 

The only: nater{als brought me these rooms by parbledaants were % 
three manila avetnnes containing project agendas. As no other materials 
= “iy a 4 i. 
, * t 


et 
. 
w 


were constructed or displayed to create the infant oo 
t 


these materials made Up the essential simulation environment. The 


_burposes of the materials were to (1) provide information characteristic 


of the decision making epvironment of the center, (2) facilitate inter- 


action among participants to increase their appreciation of different 


roles -and points of view, and (3) intensify and condense certain learning 


- experiences to effectively. understand the problems, issues and operation 
of an infant center program. | > : 


In terms of. the précedi g discussion three dimensions dre presented 


as characterizing the genera ecology of interactions within this environ- 


ment. The dimensions are: nterpersonal interactions, program agenda 
/ 


a 


’ 


transitions, and setting spetific behaviors. 


han in the rooms with 


typified those of a group meeting more noticeab] 
the oval chair arrangement. |For exanple, , ipary/ cipants in the "chairs 
around the table" gro witie generally mor soantenuens in their exchanges , 
thereby limiting the derator’ s role as dtcceeston factlitator. In 

addition, a consensus of particular items was generally arrived at more 


quickly, and there was greater effort made to respond to all the items 


“presented in the var ous: envelapes. Finally, eye contacts with the 


were initiated by greater number of participants’. he appeared to the 


, speaker were more ‘pa maintained for longer periods of time, and 


observer that the table helped to focus exchanges by Srovidina a surface 
on which td spread thé paperwork and by creating a purposeful, messing 


atmosphere Q 18 


- 


” to rest he r arms, elbows, and paperwork. interest tty. ‘in the oval, 


or legato tstow paced). 


. : ‘ a y 
1, ; i : Ky a 
t i - ‘ 5 f i 
' . a 2 


Int 
4 | t 
ment of rs were observed to be frequently. looking down a ee seabed 
in thei 

{ 


> 
ast, participants seated in the rooms with the oy y arrange- 
ap or within their hands, making body adjustment, or ae ‘ 
at other embers in the group (more often than looking At the speaker). , ¢ 
Handling f| papers was more-common (i.e. sqrting,rendading, aligning’ . 
edges, ind lining, etc.) here, ‘than in the group with a table on which 


arrang nt fewer topics were covered, but tere, discussed in. mnch:* 


greater dort, ; ¥ tf '- an A gt Te Mie 
kes 


a g behaviors occurred with greatest, frequency MW. tl the rooms 
with the. val chair arrangement. It seems, shh’ these differences occurred 
at | } }, 


\ 


e of a table which may have obstructed visuak range as well 
,and other nonverbal - exprpssidns. The greater diameter of 
the pay va may have given individuals a greater sense of .-., 


space and distance and thereby potential for fovenent. ‘In other words, 


, individuals in| \this more open setting may have felt the situation was 
a\ 


more informal ‘afd as a result were more free Saad styles of expressing 
themselves. ; Yo weit ; “ 


‘In a review of the specific nature of group discussions, the major 


. . 
difference canbe described in terms of rhythm. The work: “rhy tha" 


refers to the pace of the conversation or discussion as measured subjec- , . 


tively. and accordingly labeled staccato (clipped or fast tenpo) and ° 

For’ participants in, the room wi th chairs around a table, the rhythm 
of discussion was ‘generally stactato, where a fast Agen. and, task’ » 
resolution pattern occurred. The table seemed to enforce a task orfenta- 


tion for two reasons: “ (1) the participants were visually reminded of 
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: : aes Far - ‘ 
their task by the paperwork on the table, and (2) the diameter of conver- 

sation space was compressed (from twelve to seven feet at the table--as 
compared to the oval chair setting) thereby throygh proximity individuals 


4 
were more immersed in the rapid, task- oriented: sialic 


In other sontie the - rhythm af discussion vaci lated between being 
relaxed and reflective, to intense issuerprobing. One explanation for 
this pattern ts: that an open “Space dties not as readily provide pressure - = 
for orientation to the task. In these groups, poaerecons had the major 
“ep? responsibility for establishing the group‘s pace. 
For the purpose of this type of simulation, it’ was eaneituda’: that 
* the oval arrangement with no ‘table facilitated the, specific Purposes set 
out. Althqugh such an arrangement may not support progress toward task ; 


completion for an actual daycare center, it proved effective in’ facilita- a. 


ting more intense Assue probing. In other words, the purposes EF the 
simulation we different from those of an actual daycare staff wecting 
which au ae be most-effectively conducted with chairs around a 
( Soe " <table. 7 , | 
In general, the qualitative analysis points out substantial behavior 
; differences as a functtciint at least, in ‘part ,-the’ spatial arrangement : 
of the rooms. This analysis -suggested that the working paper's be redu¢ed 

_ in quantity, with: greater: émounts Ot more Cocused informatton 4h fewer’, 

items. a 


. 


Recommendations and Suggestions for Future Uses _ ‘ 


In considering the potential uses of the simulation there are two. : 


major issues to discuss, The first relates to improvements that might 
an % . 
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be considered for materials and procedures. The second refers to the 
7 applicability and usefulness. of the infant daycare simulation experience .y 
‘for’ other audiences. , , 
Improvements of. materials and procedures — In terms of. improving 
the “package” the clear preference of participants was to reduce ‘the 
number of ‘materials in the packets, Additional naterials recomended 
‘include an organizational chart and a discussion of the center's philosophy | 


"and goats, as ss, .% : ‘ ete 


eA 


= “In: “terms of procedures ..it was s susbested that a, field visit’ to an : wt tae 
inifent care center ‘be incorporated as a prerequisite for partictpants | 
who are unfamiliar with such settings. In addition, those inexperienced 
in the technique of role playing might find it more meaningful. to. assume 
fewer roles curring the simulation. Also, vole: changes and setting 
transitions. inight be more deliberately facilitated for groups. ‘nexperfenced ‘ 
- “ft role play and/or unfamiliar with existing infant care programs. 
Facilitating role and setting transitions. One of the major questions i 
raised concerning the success of the simulation. project regards the ; 
learning outcome as derived from each of the, different role assigninerits, 
d.e. director, teacher, parent, aide, community ‘representative wid 0 
on. In large part, the experiences derived from, thesé roles seem contin oe 
agent on the degree to which participants "believed" the simulation on - 
~ the whole: the infant center, and ‘in part, the different group meeting 


. 


i, if and roles, “Without environmental props, the establishment. of a “situational . ‘ 
or role ecology" depended on the convincing quality of the moderator’ $ 4 oh 
. introductory’ renarks in presenting the first bead (fe, director’ a 


i meeting) and the’ subsequent ‘transitions ({f.e. staff meeting and wsteney 


- meeting). if PEM iy 24 


Ce 
he ; Through close ‘observation, it.was observed in every group that no 
dramatic visual or physical transition was made to distinguish a new 
ecology of purpose (the assumption of a different institutional structure, 
1.€, director, staff, advisory member). The transitions were verbally | 
made, Such as "We are now directors;" the implication being that to 
operationatize ‘the intended purpose one needed only to review a new 
manila envelope of mimeographed sheets. rom’ watching the reactions of 
: _ the various group membefs it seems, appropriate to question this practice. : 
i LEA igh tapantelag of ‘verbal saasanes, stereotypic comments, dnd the 
| absence of a behavioral acknowledgement of role change were all observed. 
a in order: to chano4 these outcomes, At seems appropriate to suggest 
the ‘use of environmental props and: strategies to effectively alert 


_participants to’a different context... These-might be as “Fallows: 


A? going ‘out of ‘room “and fe-entering 


. b. ‘switching seats ae 
: 6. rearranging tables and chairs ' 
ees og. using multicolorcoded mimeograph materials 
‘ e. using name plates 
. ft. presenting newsprint on easel with black crayon messages 
, Q. including environmental props, such as cribs, high chairs, 7 
nh baby bottles, etc. 
¥ It is alternatively suggested that the simulation consist of one, ; 


or at most, two settings, The staff meeting seemed to be the setting 
¢ 
most conducive to role play, followed by the advisory board. The directors 


meeting should probably only be used with participants who ‘are very 


experienced in the field and in role play. 
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In the case of participants who have not pheviously tole-played, it 
would be worthwhile to stage a mock role-play situation in front of the 
whole group before breaking up into small. groups, or perhaps crdeant a 
short videotaped modeling session. Alternatively, the model could bé 
one trained participant (perhaps the facilitator). who, role-plays the- 
director and describes the center ‘to’ participants, as if she were deserib- 
ing it to.a community group. , 

‘Usefulness of the simulation for other audiences. The simulation 
project Sreuviy ‘has value for facilitating communication sain: -sibudanite, 
faculty, and practitioners. In fact, additional ‘time during Subsequent, 
simulations might draw specific attention to the exverience of practitioners 
. and the expertise of faculty members and. students and the particular * 
‘contribution of each perspective to both the developmental or content 
issues and the. decision making process, i 

This simulation has potential for enhancing awareness of significant 
{ssues and developing ‘communication: chante between the researcher~ 
academicians, practitioners, and community people who may be influential 
in’ supporting not only relevant research but development and expariston 
of quality ‘infant care programs. These people might be legislatérs, 
social service staff who assist parents in making child care decisions, 
parents with need of daycare for infants, funding agencies etc. The 
‘simulation Ys a means of presenting reTevant issues, icmcieduuas sik 
aeons from many perspectives without necessarily. dictating courses of 
action. "Tt can serve to involve participants in making informed decisions : 
“on the administrative level about infant daycare. The technique may 
prove to be scree: valuable in initiating discussions on the highly 


controyersia) questions of sieetine infants sheuld be placed in group 


‘ . a 


Ps 4 é o> = e 


~ ~~ 
a 


no 


centers or family daycare homes. And it may serve a much needed role. in 
training of workers at all levels of child care, a rapidly ‘expanding 
field. ; : 
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Background Materials for the Simulation. — 


Center description 
Roster of ‘children 
Staff meeting. agenda 


Appendix A { , 
I. Center Description ‘ 


Sunnyside Daycare Center 
% , biz 

_The infant daycare center has been licensed for a@ capacity of 50 _ 

infants. There are six large rooms, a kitchen and a long narrow vestibule. 
ach of two rooms share a bathroom with one toflet and two sinks. 

The infant center is run in cooperation relationship between the 
city college and schoo} district. Students in the college and high. 
schools are given priority for spaces in the center. The services of a 


Somat an neenntc al Sa ad ar 4 8 EN Ne 


‘ schoo} nurse are provided two mornings per per “week. . The ‘director | is s recently . ia 
graduated from a master's Jevel program in early childhood development. 
There are two fulJ-time bachelor's degree persons with child care 
credentials, six aides recruited from the community who work ful] time 
and eight students from the community college who work part time (none 
more than 20 hours per week). In addition, students from the college 
ant high school who Study child development, small business mangement, 
nursing, and education use the infant center as a field placement or 
observation opportunity. The usual ratio is four to one. 

This year there is a new director, one wep Tord -tine teacher, and 
as happens each year, a new group of students’ parents. The aides have 
been at the center from 12 to 30 months. 

The funding comes from the eienlis college with the school district 
contributing 25% of the operating budget in addition to the 8 hours of 
nursing time. Policy decisions are made by.a committee composed of 
representatives from the conmunity college, the school district, the 


f center director, a teacher, and parents who volunteer for the position. ‘. 
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Meetings are open to people with specific. issues who may place issues on 
the agenda. * ar 
The cutcheent area reflects a heterogeneous multicultural population 
with the following percentages: 47% Spanish-surnamed, 20.7% Anglo, 146% 
Asian-American, 6.1% Black American, .6% American Indian, 1.2% other. 
The community eating students range in age from 17 to 72. The 
median age is 23. Slightly over half of the students are between 17 and 
24 years of age. The high school students range from 14 to 17 years. 
Half of-the infants are children of college students; the other 
half are primarily children of teen-aged parents attending the nearby . 


~ 
OR Bs en ees 


‘high schools. When there are openings, sowe infants are brought to the 
. nm - * 

center by working mathers who live near the center. Currently there are 

48 infants. . ¥ 


+ 


from a few weeks of age to 20 months. Children are grouped by age with 


The center is en from 7 a.m. to 6 nd The children’s ages range 
“walkers” separated from “non-walkers.” There is one crib for each 
infant and eyery room has a rocking chair, ‘two large playpens, a mat, 
some stacking plastic armchairs, a diaper changing counter and high 
chairs. Mothers of young infants are required to bring the current, 
popular plastic infant seats with their child each day. They also bring 
their child's milk and food. 

The center is adjacent to the preschoo) day care facility. The 
preschool group has agreed to give the infant center a part of their 


; playground 9° by 12’ in size. The preschool center takes-children aged . 
24 to 5s years. ? 
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Wo Me 


Name 
Sandra Lesser 
Maria Rodriguez 
Michael versin 
Thomas Chen 
Miguel Hernandez 
Kathy Torres 


we 


“"willicent Jones 


Carol Garcia 
Flora Garcia 
Susan Ping 
Pepe Martinez 
Sean Harregan 
Joseph Flores 

. Rhonda Heath 
Michael Marquesa 
Maxine Paulsen 
Laurie Gonzales 
Mara Vasquez 
Lillian Chacon 


Margaret Olmstead | 


Lisa Tong 
Anne Johnson 
Vincent Mendez 


Steven Hueng 
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II, Roster of children 


Age 
6 months 
3 weeks 
16 months | 
6 weeks 
12 weeks 


12 months 


Se ee eee Lt 


6 weeks 
10 months 
2 months 
9 months 
12 months 
16 months 
9 months 
8 months 
16 months 
6 weeks 

4 months 
2 months. 
7 months ; 
9 months 
8 months 
‘6 months 
7 months . 


6 weeks 
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Name 
Imelda Mayfield 
Mary Son Loo 


Barbara McClintock 
Sara Menendez 
Frank Ferris 
Andrew Chan’ 
‘Rosa Nayarit 
William Adler 
Dorothy Hsu 
Timmy Browne 
Jerry Lim 
Frances Marzita 
Shari Vickman 
Anthony Wo Dick 
Deidre Wesley 
Howard Lewis 
Charo Gutierrez 
Alicia Sanchez 
Jean Analta 
David Lang 


Jessica Richards 


Sandra Holt 


Frank Jing 
Benjamin Kondo 


he ap 
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Age 
12 months 
18 months 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
10 months 
* 16 months 
mea month: ~~ 
3 weeks 
2 months ~ 
6 months 
9 months 
11 months 
13 months 
13 months 
15 months 
14 months 
6 weeks 
12 months 
2 weeks 
4 months 
9 months 
. 17 months 
11 months 


6 weeks 
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ss ; III. Staff Meeting Agenda 
, ; a 
TO: Staff Members 


+ 


FROM: Arlene : 


RE: Staff Mectings, November 18 ‘ 
} 2 - a 


The meeting will be held ia Room 30} Moore Halt, from 1 p.m. until 
| about 3:30. (It will be followed by a2 Governing Board Meeting.) 


AGENDA - 


I. Old inten : ‘ 
2. Staff and parent problems and complaints ‘(see attached starred memos) 
3. Cross age grouping in the center 
4. Drop-in care, What should be the minimum and maximum hours of 
care for each child per week? 

- wa v7 sen romero Se Expansion=sshould weexpand to evening. cares. niet daycare? 2... 
6. Parent Involver.:nt 
7. Provisions for and identification of eiee infants ’ 


wh nee eye mine 


30 
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* - . asf Materials * ; if 
re Memos and letters for Content Issues of Attachment, separation, . 
; parent-infant, caretaker-jnfant interaction - | sg 
II. Curriculum (Procedures and materials): . oo » 
Ill. ~ Teacher training 
IV. Health Services 
ae V. Multicultural concerns A _ 
VI Expansion alternatives . 
y 
Fy 
\ 


Telephone Message . 
June 23, 1975. 


Johnny Cole--age 8 months 
(new Fonfeaner: ‘ 


Mrs. Cole has requested that a 
different staff member attend to her 
infant each day, as she does not want 
her child to become attached to any 
one individual. 


3 
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Telephone Message 
June 24, 1975 


s 


DATE: 
RE 


. 
. 


Brad Jenkins--age 14 months 
Mrs. Jenkins wants to know if it 


is all right for Brad to bring his 
favorite blanket to the Center. 


< 
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_ 1. Memo about parents 


_ Infant care. 


oo ‘ 
at RO Se ne 


Telephone tlessage ‘ | 


DATE: June 23, 1975 ( 


RE: Timmy Brown--age 6 months 

Mrs. Brown called to express her - 
concern about having placed Timmy in 
the Center. In her Developmental 
Psychology class, John Bowlby was - 
quoted as stressing the crucial im- 
portance of the biological mother in 


Reenter UA seit eee meeient OO scont paw manaratnns 


Pe ET Se PI RSE, NN hy See ETD 


‘ 
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Attachment and Daycare Issues: ‘ 
. - 
: PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS . 
Lindavista Division a 
210 South Grenoble Street 
Southside, California 91630 = -: . , pr 
October 29, 1975 - 
e ie + 4 s 
Ms, Arlene Welles te Gs ¥ . as 
. ° Director, Sunnyside Infant aes : 
Day Care Center : 
3309 East 14th Street “~ ‘ 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 a . 
me ae Dear etnies acon et OA A rctete — cpetvesiaeeels etenresys AA eter tite Aieetls 5 trian hat Nba tl IN eth) et 


4 


I know that you need no reminder that you are addressing our group at 

our monthly luncheon meeting on December 47 on the pros and cons of =, 
infant day care; but, I thought that I should warn you that our previous 
speaker, Or. Johannes Berkman, presented some of Spitz' old films on the 
detrimental effects of institutionalization on infants. You should be 
prepared to respond to any questions that may stem from that presentation, 


all : ¥ am Jooking forward to hearing your presentation, and I am confident 
that you will have no difficulty in handling any of the issues that 
might arise. 


¥ 


Lindavista Division 
PWOP 


“L8t 


| 
| 


+ 
Cornet 


a oe a are 
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II. Curriculum Programs . 
_ - First Day of School 
Dear Parents, . 

Te staff would like to notify you of a new direction 

in our currfculum this year. Since the age span covered 

. at our center is primarily a period of 7 cman 
the curriculum this year will emphisize- hat area, Piaget, 
“the well known Swise’ child psychologist, even labels this 

peri@t ron birth to two the "sensory motor stage". ‘Te 


children then, will be given opportunities throughout the day 


~ for-exercise... Pine motor activities as well as gross motor 
activitics will be stressed. Teachers will work with the 
crawling, walking, rolling, and general strength end coordi- 
nation. We will be glad te give parents copics of exercises 
being done with their child to carry on at home. . We hope 
you will notice and Be pleased with the motor progress your 


ohild makes. Also feel free to ask questions or comment on 


this curricular inovation. ‘ 
pS . 
: Sincerely, 
a the Staff 


) 


es ak alee Mitton od 


Dubiné: So UisOk Cb Creutete Vo perrate ? 


® 
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wach Se Appendix B (Continued) ' 
Ii. Curriculum Materials . e * : 


Better Baby Products 
10) State Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80905 


: “June 18, 1975 ; 
s ; aff . ine é 


? , 


Ms. Arlene Welles : ’ 
Director, Sunnyside Tpfent — 

Day Care Center ia 
* 3309 East l4th Street 
Los Angeles, California 90006 ~ 


TH AD 0 LE Ree ote 9 met 1 ene sven Wh ee De Lt SOUL meet wily) ee 


rosy ‘Dear bis. elites : aoa P 


This letter is to introduce you to our Los Angeles Sales Repre- 
_Bentative, Mr. Gaylord Panser, He is presently demonstrating one of 
our recent innovations, the baby bgttle holder, which will] make it- 
’ possible to utilize your staff more effectively during feeding times, 
Mre Panser will be contacting,you shortly and, at that time, he can 
more fully inform you about the effectiveneS$ of this new feeding de~ 
vice and answer any questions you tay have about it. 


We hope to be helpful to you in your capacity as Sirector of the 
Sunnyside Infant Day Care Center. Please do not hesitate to contact 
us if we can i of service in any way. ae 


om turty yours : 


i tng Pe 
: *  Phomas Fool¥ry , 


President 
Better Baby Products ’ 


TF/ajb 


MEMOS: == ‘ 


To; . Teachers 
From: 


The following is a list of toys that were packed away from 


the previous years. 


belong jn- infant, ical both or neither, kaaecara). 


tonka toy trucks 


busy boards 


soft cloth balls 
shape boxes 
large wagons 


“mobiles 


rattles 

pacifiers 

hard balls (rubber). 
folly jumpers 
stuffed animals 


by Say Bee ane thie Pete be wy, 
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II. Curriculum Materials 


Program Director Re 


large pegboards 


"tops 


Please advise as to which classroom they 


music boxes (some with figurines) 


if’ eines skates 
oy baby bu gz 
“bean bags” ee 
bag of marbles 
balloons 
assorted dolls 
“wind up swings - 


walkers 
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a) II].,_ Teacher. Training 
Intetoffice Memo ‘ 


TO: Principal (Name) 
, ‘ 
From: Board Member (Name) es » & : 


“ 


No 


« 


. As you know we are currently looking for a lead teacher for our 
toddler group. ‘Our most promising applicant: so far, Marilyn Miller, 
* insists that it will not be Baier for her to participate in.our 


fhm Bade Vibes allt lh lah mttathdalle e e ah eeel aseiatteeateel BO haan Meare as aanlsne adahn, telone dina tk crotrnate tte ee 


teacher training program which is considered mandatory for every newly 


‘or " hired teacher. 1 am tempted to agree with her as the program where she : 


is currently working as a team teacher for an infant ‘group seems ‘to. _ 
closely parallel our own curriculum: also, she worked here as an aide 
» inthe toddler group two years ago: 


* 


. * 
+ | would appreciate your opinion concerning this situation. 


4 
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a Appendix B (Continued) 
sé . TTI. Teacher Training i? eg 
‘ , “Ee 
INTER-STAFF MEMO : 
Sunnyside Infant Day Care Center 
“= 103 ‘Arlene ” : FROM: ‘Teaching Staff 
. - ” e : bad . 
> “DATE:. June 24, 1975 eT ae 


| CRE: Group Meeting for New Parents, July Y an 


ny We have just learned that you will be out of town for this parent meeting... 

= Please brief us onthe kind of issues you think will. come up and give us'some. . 
eo ™ guidelines” as to“how we should: ‘handle them,~particularly as-they. pertain..to.... ‘then 
7 oe reactions on the part of ia parent as ae as the. child. 


: 


‘gs ie Mie Se: oe is S 9B. ES 
‘Appendix B- (Continued) a dal ey a 
J art J _ °. 3 ' i 
IV. Health Services - 
1 Arlene 
FROM: March C ; 


Pre 


® a : 
We need guidelines about sick children. 


aK t How shalt we decide? > ao ie ab yt, 
ae Is there any place for them here ‘atthe conten? aes 
a ed m- concerned about t keeping really ‘sick infants. in with the others’ ie 
“Me 
sorte tiom AeA eh nae tty CALE, me D NE Ae 1 ytatremen § Serbo mdenet us ike ravine page tala ee eed Merete vty pet gmt et eaten ec iiees e ate arse Ate wet tabbactytd wOkots be PCY! vagina tay adjibitsadeeasthces 
ee ee . sn Bs . INTER-STAFF MEMO... Sy ihe Dadian coiaea tobe eae 
Sunnyside Infant Day tare’ Center 7 ieee ae 
—. TO: Arlene Welles. “FROME Marcy 60s 
we 8 oe DATES +7} dune, 23,1975". ¥ . ded fee 
RE. - ue Lesser =~ age 6 months (new. enroltee). eae ei, eh et 
Sandra’ has a previous history-of eating difficulties yi prteake very. — 
undernourished. She continues to have eating problems here. As:the Staff. ete 
Conference of her i's still two weeks away, I would: ‘appreciate any recomenda= 
tions from, oe now as to how we might proceed. : 
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v Multi tu a ‘conege ha aus 5 Hilnaed PAUtaae oe 

cu r 
eet bow 3 Anes Calif. umn24 ) 
; a Cel: B25- 032 S 


oe | Barner zai % 
os om s ne ~ Bresibent 


t 


4 4 Dear r Sint , 


Ary grou en Gaia tna tartarhd would Like” to ‘met athe you. at pris ae 
“official neeting in order to present. a number of issues that havo, ‘beer 
: brought, to our SCOR; Please” Anelude, our ey on your vceanwe ae 


_ The issues of, concem. are as Follow: hy f peer e iat By ae "3 “val 


ob he ar eae ‘The. Jack of. Lice ‘of all representatives ‘of the ‘ndnority oe 
mtorr niu tenereteeninindy  BTOUDS. AN the, .advisany. boats orale ies recente nk etiyta ~tcnitente natin 


= es og 


Da 


“The ‘Jack ‘of: staff which, vould reflect the ethnic cofpesition of .s a 
“the. students. gee eg hs ie ay ta 


a2 ie eee 


2° The noes Sone. oe tle statt 4 to superimpose: “their * 
 Nalues. on. our: children.’ ‘ ap 


ea “te. Aaje vant saitatey 


ne e benietabes 


. - Ye. feat that the nizing cree is of thd center’ Gila. ba pore eats git 
>..to our neods if they carefully examined. the ‘eee itudes. bad those, people: pa rae 
te hired to. aster to our sch ren ts 


i ee P Mes Bal agi ™ tle G Een ag ma fs 8 


SO 


Carlos de la. a NCEE wie 


ed “f ner ote 


s 
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VI, Expansion Alternatives 


Peabody Junior College 
33011 East lyth Street 
Los Angeles, California 90006 


e 


June 20, 1975 


‘Me. Arlene Welles 

Director, Sunnyside Infant 
Day Care Center 

3509 East lyth Street 

Loa Angeles, California 90006 


Dear Ms, Welles: . 


As you knot, funds have been nade available for the expansion of 
the infant day care center; however, tha Board would like core clarifi-e 
cation as to how you think the funds should be used. More specifically, 
should we consider developing a fasily care unit, or would it be sore 
advantageous to expand our facility in its present fors? Thile the 
relative cost is of concern, ve are primarily interested in the plan 
that would most adequately sect the needs of the population we scrve. 

At our next Board Meeting, scheduled for July 30, we would like you to 
present a detailed proposal for this future development, as well as tho 
Fationale underlying it. 


I hope that this request places no undue pressure upon you; however, 
I Bnow that you, too, would like to expedite this matter. 


Regards, 


li Glaven 


Alan Johnson 

Chairman 

Board of Directors 
Peabody Junior College 
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INFANT SIMULATION EVALUATION*® 
— 
I Participant Information 
1.1. Are you a: . 
Student °_— 
Staff member of a facilit 
Faculty member 
Other, Please specify: 
1.2. Do you have direct race with an infant facility or center? 


Yes 
No 


I 


"1.3. Are you: 


Male 
Female 


| 


1.4. Which small. group simulation did you participate in? 


IIs The Simulation 


11.1. Before you came to the simulation, in what way did you 
‘ expect to participate? (Check all those that apply.) 


Listen to a large orpup lecture. 
Participate in a highly formalized, highly structure small 
roup situation. 
rticipate in a very open-ended, unstructured small group 
situation. 
Other (Please tell us how yoo expected to participate). 


| | 


11.2. "Were your expectations met? 
Yes, my expectations were met. 


My expectagions were met to some extent. ° 
My expectations were not me 
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11.3. Of the simulation forms used, rank them in order of interest 
to you. 


All participants role-played directors. 
Staff meeting simulation. 
Advisory board simulation. 


~ 


‘ : ° ' 
11.4. How would you describe your small simulation groups? (Check 
‘all those that apply) 


I felt comfortable in the group. 

Everyone was actively involved. | 

Only a few people participated. 

I felt hesitant in entering the discussion. 


11.5. Did you have a chance to raise.all the issues and concerns 
you had fn your smal} group? 


11.6. Do-you feel that this type of simylation effort would be 
valuable to other students, parents and people involved in 
child care? - 


Yes 


___ No 
Probably not 
I am uncertain 
Probably yes 
Definitely yes 


11.7. Oo you have any suggestions for changes in format, topics, or 
organization which you would like to see implemented in a 
fugure simulation? ; 


*This evaluation form is based upon one presented in Takanishi, R. and 
Chaitie, C., Garduque, L., Lovaas, B., and Pictcher, G. G. Im ASUCLA 
Child Care Center Workshop Evaluation and documentation report. 

Report #1, July, 1974, Appendix 2. 
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